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ABSTRACT 

This document is a description of the California 
Lutheran Intern Program (CLIP) . The CLIP aodel includes a summer of 
preservice preparation at the college, a school year o£ contractual 
inservice training in eletentary classrooms under the supervision of 
the school districts' resource teachers for interns and the college 
education department consultants, and a summer of postservice 
education at the college. It is stated that the model was built on 
the theoretical framework that assumes that the neophyte teacher on 
his way to becoming a master teacher passes through three stages of 
development: survival stage (the teacher creates an atmosphere 
conducive to learning and establishes himself as a leader in the 
classroom) ; skills stage (the teacher demonstrates skill in the 
presentation of the subject matter and motivates the students towards 
acceptable achievement and behavior) ; and strategy stage (the teacher 
individualizes instruction through a variety of instructional 
practices planned and programmed to develop the learning potential of 
each pupil. Observation Check Lists used by the college consultants 
to further describe teacher behavior and the classroom setting at 
each of these stages are included in the text. The document describes 
the screening of candidates for the prograa, the role of the intern 
teacher, the preservice education component, the inservice component, 
evaluation technigues, and the role of the CLIP consultant. (JA) 
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FOREWORD 



The California Lutheran Intern Program has, from its inception, 
been a cooperative effort of the local school districts and the College. The 
staff of the California Lutheran College Education Department has been involved 
in conscant planning and critiquing ?^ince the first CLIP, 1967, but special 
mention should be given to current CLIP Consultants, Professors Hilda Harder, 
Marilyn Janulis, Chester Shamel and Elsie Perm. 

The Resource Teachers for Interns also contributed to the development 
of the instruments and the program as we describe it today. They are. 



Mrs. Jeniece Buckle;' 
Mrs. Catherine Dixon 
Mrs. Helen Doolin 
Mrs. Jean Cufau 
Mrs. Anna Early 
Mrs. Dorothy England 
Mrs. June Henson 
Mrs. Thelma Huff 
Mrs. Helen Johnson 



Mrs. Jerry Knox 

Mrs. Jean Landrum 

Mrs. Victoria Linderholm 

Mrs. Wynn Pruss 

Mrs. Vivian Rattray 

Mrs. Valerie Rowden 

Mrs. Victoria Townsend 
Mr. Michael Traxler 

Mrs. Fontella VanHorn 



The district Key CLIP Administrators have given us constant feedback 
and have represented cooperating school districts as the program developed. 
They are: 



Mr. Ralph Alamillo 
Mr. Louis Anderson 
Mr. William Berzman 
Dr. Earl Eckert 
Mr. George Hawkins 
hr. Don Herron 
Dr. Roland Lampela 
Mrs. Christine May 



Mr. Melvin Miller 
Mr. Glenn Phillips 
Mr. T. M. Robinson 
Dr. Charles Slaughter 
Dr. Leonard Swenson 
Mr. Charles Turk 
Dr. Mildred Wallace 
Mr. Seward White 



We are always conscious of the encouragement, counsel and spirit of 
the California Lutheran College Administration. President Raymond M. Olson 
and Dean R, W. Edmund provide the academic climate of freedom and security that 
gives each one of us an outlet for our creative urges. To these gentlemen and 
others in administration, .;e wish to express our gratitude for having the 
confidence in us to allow us to explore the leading edge in Teacher Education. 

• lamiury 1, 1971 
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If "jivilisatzon is in a r^ase. between education and aatastpcpksj " 
man's fate is inevitably determined by the quality of his educational institutions. 

Teacher education in the 1970's has no options. It must focus its 
attention on the production of excellent, professionally competent teachers. 



The California Lutheran Intern Program, known as CLIP, is the ••brain 
child" of the Advisory Council for Teacher Education (ACT). At its first 
meeting in 1966, the Advisory Council, composed of school administrators in 
Ventura County, proposed that ;he College institute a pilot internship program. 
The Education Department accepted the challenge of selecting satisfactory 
candidates with Bachelor of Arts degrees arid m a period of fifteen months, 
molding them into professional teachers qualified for the Standard Elementary 
Teaching Credential granted by the California State Department of Education. 

Although CLIP was initiated in the 1960^s to alleviate a critical 
shortage of elementary teachers, it has never been <?. ••crash program," or a 
"short cut^' to the classroom. From its inception, the goal has been professional 
excellence in its product. 

The cooperation of the participating school districts has been a key 
factor in the history of this undertaking. The administrators of the school 
districts and the Education Department of California Lutheran College agree 
that the most relevant setting for successful teacher training is the classroom 
itself. 

THE MODEL INCLUDES: 
A summer of Pre-Service preparation at the College, 

A school year of contractual In-Service training in elementary classrooms 
under the supervision of the school districts' Resource Teachers for 
Interns and the CLC Education Departmerr. Consultants • 

A summer of Post-Service education at the College. 
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Building on a iheoreiic.;! tiauicvvoiK uhivh assumes that the neophyte 
-teacher on his kh> to becomiug a iua^^tei te<4whcr pa^^se'- through three Stages of 
Development^ the Hducatioi) Depurtmcui ui CIC ha^ iJentii i.eJ and delineated the 
following stages and acwor]pan>ing tt;a:ht-r be)ia\iO!s: ^ 

oo'du(}i:'^ t-^ :e^y'Ki^:j t. c?: ^: ' n: -3e.j as a leader in 

SKILLS 5r>ic;£\ * r^:e tt;\ij':d'/' u'c^'^::>f'i5J/'w<te'^" ^?><t^J m t?2t2 

pi'^^ij^nt.^r-ic.-^ r'ie' j.::.Jt?c»r vi>:u: ^iL^t-'^ 'atee the sTudentQ 

•• - ^ 



Observation Chejk Llst^ Ui>cd by tht llugcf Con.^ultunts to further 
describe teacher behavior and the ciai^-rooin • xng at each of the above stages 
have been developed by the Lducatioji i-v-virtmcp' and are shown m Figures !• 
II, and III, pages 5, I anJ 5 lie i;b.-crv.it icu Lhevk Lists arc m outgrowth of 
the combined thinking of the KesuuiJw ieachei,, toi Interns and the College 
Consulvants . They are subject, to e\aiuaiion aiiJ levision as the program evolves, 
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FIGURE I 



STAGES IN TEACHEH OEVliLOrMLM 
SURVIVAL STAGE 



i^ESCHIPTIiW OF SURVIVAL STAGE 
OF TEACHER DEVELOPMENT 



Teacher" creating 

e^.ctional 
aoaial 
intelleatual 
climate (jonduaive to learning 

T^.aahex^ establishin^^ self as 
leadex' in yLassroom 

Teaahev laying the fouyidation for 
pupil leadership 

Teajhex' developing pupil self-- 
c^onc^ept 



Control of learning environment 
through appropriate planning 
and progranving 



Teaoher developing familiarity with 
the teaching process 

Some teaching rationales emerging 



Teacher learning to know himself 
limitations 
strengths 
weaknesses 

Teacher presenting a model of self- 
disciplined behavior 



11. 



Ill 



IV. 



OBSERVATION CHECK SHEET 
USED BY COLLEGE CONSULTANT 



CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 

A. Room arrangement 

B. Bulletin boards 

C. Interest centers 

D. Housekeeping 



Satis- Unsatis- 
factory factory 



es 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

A. Rvipport Kith children_ 

B. Teacher control ^ 

C. Non-verbal techni 

D. Standards: 

1 . Listening 

2. Discussion 
3 • transitions 

H . Pupil involvement 
F. Children's self- 
discipline 



LESSON PLANS 

A. Weekly 

B. Daily 

1. Objectives 
•2, Motivation 

3 . Procedures 

4. Follow-up 

C. Long term 



TEACHING PROCESS 

A. Preparation 

B. Motivation 

C. Purpose of lesson 

D. Objectives met 

E. Pupil involvement [ 

F. Use of A-V material 

G. Evidence pf learning" 



THE TEACHER 

A. Poise 

B. Self-control 
" . Enthusiasm 

D. Appearance 

E. Attitudes 
1 • Welcomes 

a. RT/I _ 

b. Principal _ 

c . CLIP Consultant_ 
2. Cooperat?s w/staff_ 

F. Communication skills 



suggestions; 



COMMENTS; 
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t'CST COKY AV VUBU picURH II 



STAGHS IN THACHIiR OliVliLOPMLM 
SKILLS STAGH 



OESCRIPTION OF SKILLS STAGE OF 
TEACHER DEVELOPMENT 



Social jlimate under ooy^'^rol 

Effective plaKKzng a>'.d programming 
to *^.eet general <xnd speoifio 
obc'eatives 



()!JSt;KVAriON CHEIK SllliHT 
USnn BY COLLEGE CONSULTANT 



Satis- Unsatis- 
fact ory factory 



I. CLASSROOM liWIRO.NMENT 

II. CLASSROOM MXNAGBIENT 
AND CONIROL 

III. LESSON PLANS 



Teaahing suljeat matter main effort 

Tea3h.i-:j S'^atl and/or ishole alasa 
aroiip-'nas: 

epellinj 

SO 



Competent textbook teaching 

Evidt^me of pupil aohieve^ieni 
test I'esults 
WY^itten ass laments 

2eaj'iev ri*:^Kte.i '^^'Jipyiin.': 

V 

United "nodes of tejLC^hing 
lecture 
discussion 



IV. rEAClll.NG t>ii:)CHSS 



Teacher" responsibility for 
interpersonal relationships 

Teacher presenting a rnodel of 
effective comunication 



V. S'lhPS IN Tli.ACIlING RliADING 

A. Motivation 

B. Word analysis skills 

C. Silvnt reading 

I). Comprehension .skills 

li. Ural reading 

F . Relat ed uork _ 

G. Evidence of learning 



VI 



VII 



VIII 



STIiPS IN TL\CH1NG MATH 

A . Mot 1 vat ion 

B. Croup aet ivi ty 

C. Individual activity 
U. Lvaluut ion 

E. keiatcd work 

F. Evidence of learning 



STEPS IN niACJUNG SOCIAL STUDIES 

A . Preparation 

B. Organisation for wor k 

C. Worthwhile activities 

I) . Evaluat ion 

E. Evidence of learning 



THE TE:\C1IER 

A. Poi.<e Tt self-control 

B. Enthus lasm 

C. Personal appearance 

D. Rapport with; 

1. Pupils 

staff 

5. I'a rents 

4. KT/1 _ 

E. Communication skills 



COMMENTS; 
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BEST CO^'Y WftllABLt - -- --- p i(;yRE -i 1 1 



STAGES IN TEACHER UFA liLOFMHM 
STRATEGV STAGL 



uEsjhiFno:: of sTRAXEoy stage 
' OF 'rsACHEii TjEvelofnent 



OBSERVAllON CHECK SHEET 
USr.I) BY COLLEGE CONSULTANT 

Satis- Unsatis- 
factory factory 



Climate foi* Ji:>,jutivit^ 

Classroor, bejor.es a labovatoi^y fox* 
~ teu/>ninj 

guide 
■ fajilitator 

Vavietj of ■i.':er}ruJtional prastiaea 



1. CLASSROOM ENTIRGNMENT 

II CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
AND CONrROL 

111. LESSON PLANS 



IV. 

V 



Pi^QiHsioK fox* i>^ividuul pupil 
diffei'cnoes Ik Zejix'ning style 

presjr'ipticiK 

Teaahei' de. 'sloping l^cu^ning potential 
of ea-jh pApil 

Voi^ious zeaahina strateaiea 



VI • 



VII. 



Organizee people to p^oduoe 

ideas 
learning 

Svidenae of pupil uahievement 
test results 
written assignmenta 
oral repj^rts 
derzone tra t ions 
projects 

Pupil initiative, leadership, 

responsibility and self ^discipline 
evident 

I'lO'Jee teu-jher^doninated to 

student ^centered olassroom 

Keen desire for professional growth 



VIII 



IX. 



X. 



ruACiiiNG imjhss 

B. Math 

C. Social :3tudies 

D. Othvr 



INDU IUUAL1:aT10N of INSTRUCTION 

A. KeuJiiii? 

B . Spcl 1 xng 

C. Math 

D. Social Studies 

E. Scieiicc 

F. Other 



INQUIRV OK DISCOVERY APPROACH 

A. Reading and Language 

Arts 

B. Math and Science 

C. Social Studies 

U. Other 



TEAM TUACIIING AND LEARNING 

A. Aides 

B. Pupils 

C* Other teachers 

D. Learning Centers 



INUEPEKlJEXT STUDY 

A . Individuals 

B. Groups 

PUPIL LLAUERSllIP 

A. Routine duties 

B. Class oft icers 

C. Chairmen 

D . '1 fUfW I eadcrs 
h. Other 



XI. TEACHLR PRul-ESSlONALiSM 

A. limotaonaj fi social a djustment 

B- Scholarly attitude 

COMMENTS: 
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In actual practice, the stages flow into one another. In addition to 
SURVIVAL, SKILLS, and STRATEGY, two intermediate stages which might be described 
as **transitional" appear on the continuum. 



SURVIVAL 


> 


SKILLS 
SURVIVAL 




SKILLS 




> 



jSTRATE(??l 
I SKILLS , 



STRATEGY 



FIGUHE 11 



FIGURE III 



At the SKILLS-SURVIVAL level, discipline and control are usually well 
managed, but r.he learning environment is not consisten'iily stable. The teacher may 
slip b'ick Occasionally to entertaining and/or dominating behavior, but some signs 
of democratic leadership are in evidence. Lessons in basic skills are generally 
handled satisfactorily. 

It should be noted that a teacher at the SKILLS stage is a very competent 
pe'^son who can handle traditional textbook teaching in a very capable manner. 
Pupil achievement test scores in basic skills are satisfactory. The teacher may 
even excel in teaching art, music, etc. Many teachers, possibly because of lack 
of stimulus input, stay at the SKILLS stage of teaching throughout their classroom 
careers. 

At the STRATEGY-SKILLS levels the teachtr has moved beyond the routine 
presentation of subject matter of the SKILLS level und is experimenting with 
inquiry and discovery approaches as well as encouraging some pupil leadership. 
The teacher maintains a stable learning environment and is experiencing some success 
and satisfaction in meeting individual needs. The teacher is well on the way to 
the STRATEGY level. 

Built into the CLIP model is an assumption that a teacher level of 
aspiration c^an be raised by experimenting with c^reative and innovative praotioee 
under the guidance of the Resource Teacher for Interns and with the encouragement 
of the College Consultant. Once a teacher has achieved the necessary blending 
of convergent and dr'ergent thinking and has "tasted success" in creative teaching 
behavior > growth is ,.nevitable. 

A3 eaah Intern displays a state of readiness for the next stage of the 
aoKtinuur, he is jii^en aounseling and appropriate leadership toward the ultimate 
goal of a permanent teaohing stance at the STRATEGY level. 

Utilizing the results of a planned and systematic series of evaluations, 
the CLIP staff has modified and refined the program in a search for the most 
efficient and effective procedures. As CLIP continues to grow, (from 33 Interns 
in 1967 to 125 in 1970), further refinements, modifications and innovations are 
anticipated. Suggestions from school district personnel and the Interns themselves 
are creating a viable and dynania progran* 



This paper describes the following aspects of CLIP, as it is presently 
constituted: 

SCREHXING OF CAXDlDATHt) 
HOLE OF THt INTHRN THACUfcR 
PRE-SERVlCli EDUCAIION COMPONENT 
ROLE OF THE RESOURCE I'EACIIER FOR INTERNS 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATIOX COMPONENT 
ROLE OF THE COLLEGE CONSULTANT 
SURVEY OF INTERN TEACHER COMPETENCE 
COMPARISON Ot CLIP AND CONTROL CROUPS 
HUMAN RELATIONS COMPONENT 



S CREENING OF CANDIDATES 

''i uant hvn on o^f ^z^a//"; ^'she^s -^ui' kind of peopte^^; ^'an excellent 
candidate.'^ These are representative remarks heaid at meetings of the Screening 
Committees for the selection of Intern candidates. 

All candidates who qualify academically and pass an initial interview 
with the CLIP Director, are personally interviewed by Screening Committees composed 
of two members from the cooperating school districts and two members of the Educa- 
tion Department staff at California Lutheran College* 

The personal interview admiraoiy tultills the purposes of: 

1. Acquainting district personnel with available candidates. 

2. Screening out undesirable candidates. 

3. Determining appropriate grade level for Intern candidates* 

Although a high grade point average is considered desirable, Screening 
Committee members are rightly concerned with ability to relate to pupils and aolleaguea^ 
Previous employment and contacts with children are explored. Successful experiences 
with young people m scouting, recreation. Church school and sports are prognostic* 
Special talents in music, art and physical education are noted. A major in psychology 
or sociology may be advantageous. Professional preparation as nurse, minister, priest 
or social worker, may be favorably considered. 

In actual practice, CLIP has had successful candidates from IS different 
professions, 22 educational institutions, ages 21 to SO. An added bonus is the 
number of men participating m the program; 34 per cent of CLIP graduates (1967*1970) 
are male. 

Screening Committee members maik each candidate on the basis of "approved," 
"denied," or "hold." A candidate marked "hold," may appear before one more Committee 
if he desires, but not appear more than twice. 

- 7 • 
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ROLt: OF THE INTERN TEACHtiR ^^^^ ^^^^ AVAILABLE 

From the moment of candidacy, the Intern trainee is aware of the dual 
role he assumes when he becomes a participant in CLIP. For fifteen months he 
will he both student and teaahsi*. 

Once the Intern candidate has been employed by a district, usually in 
the spring of the year, he is advised to meet with his KT/I (Resource Teacher 
assigned to Interns). The RT/I is prepared to arrange obstrvations in elementary 
classrooms of the district. The Intern i& escorted to selected classrooms at, 
or near, the grade level for which he has been employed. Interns who are able 
to take advantage cf this feature, become familiar with acceptable classroom 
procedures and practices. Some Intern candidates act in the capacity of instruc- 
tional aides, in selected classrooms, for the remainder of the school year. 
This IS invaluable experience for a prospective teacher. 

Kith the opening day of CLIP in June, the Intern candidate becomes a 
student for six weeks and a student teacher for five weeks. If he completes the 
Pre-Service phase successfully, he receives an Intern Credential (Standard 
Elementary Teaching Credential - Institutional Internship Program) and enters 
the school in September where he has been employed as a teacher. He has the same 
responsibilities as any professional teacher and is so treated by the staff and 
administration of his school district. 

The Intei->n oontinuea to be enrolled at CLC as a student. He participates 
in regularly scheduled seminars planned to increase his competency. He is assisted 
by the Resource Teacher assigned to Interns and observed in his classroom by the 
CLIP Consultant. He receives a letter grade based on classroom and seminar work, 
at the end of the Fall, Winter and Spring quarters. If, at any time, he receives 
an unsatisfactory grade based on evaluations by CLIP Consultant, Resource Teacher, 
and Building Principal, he may be asked to resign from the Program. If normal 
progress is made, the Intern Teacher will have earned 32 quarter units during the 
Pre-Service and In-Service phases. 

The final 16 quarter units of credit, necessary for the Standard 
Elementary Credential in the State of California, are earned - r ••.^sr.i'.n 

In his dual role as student and teacher, the Intern, in addition to one 
year of experience, has earned 48 quarter units of credit and has become a fully 
credentialed teacher. He has learned the best and most modern of educational 
procedures and practices under the tutelage of a master teacher (Resource Teacher 
for Interns, assigned by the school district) and an educational consultant 
assigned by California Lutheran College. He has been able to finance this fifteen 
months of education because he has been paid a salary by the school district. 

In oral and written discussions of their responsibilities as Intern 
Teachers, CLIP trainees express a deep commitment to the education, guidance, and 
welfare of the children entrusted to their care. They also express a responsibility 
to become increasingly knowledgeable about stated policies regarding use of time, 
materials, and resources as outlined by the employing districts and administrators. 
Public and professional relationships with parents, community, and colleagues are 
conceived as part of their responsibilities. 

- 8 - 
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A wspoa.^ *{^: ' . : » tw i.ikr .^Jvu t tuo oi Li'iiv{.«e opjvi tariitv to become 
excellent teuK.hci,^ anu ic-i ]c;.i ..y.j;i "i.^. ..clve?.. ilie^/ schools, and 

California uutheum k.^^Iav^^' \^ ^ftMi -iai?.-J. Ml .-lo vci}* m'*^h aware that a 
continued .suwwl*j»>i ui .u.w v.aj..j.;:c int-.ji. ;»-.v.}:c'r i'r o^t;r m:, i,^ aepen.dent upon the 
performance oi .i.-.b. : ;ui;s . vit-iii.t . iJca..<t v pci s<»tis in training who achieve the 
statusi of supe].-'r px : ^ ^ - . oi: ! r.i,}:-:-. 

An ,r:t.ji:..a! ^t;..!/ , ! :i' j\er :; tl\:ec-ycar pt.-riod \er:f:es the fact that 
most interns .ivliievt- thvn .uievj ^J»li^ ;1k i;oals oi the Lai iiornia Lutheran 
College Ldu>.at ;v;'*i u^]\ii t::\ju\ Svv i'i ci :r.ii nar> StuJ^^ r^f Ihteru L'Oiiipotence, 
page 16 ) 



1j pr«;-pa; *J ;Ui t iivr I 1 1 t UUv, I . 1 S I vvCc^- a ud tilSt lliOUth of ulaSSrOOHl 

teaching, an Inlt-in >pcp.u- *i v.t•c^^ ;i; th^ i'l ^ - .^ui v :>:c Lducaiion phase. Six 
weeks are dvvvtvd ^ -.v v.jir.- HX:f4 ^ pr-oi to, and thrte v^eeks after a 

student teachin.^ t p^r : -i , Hu- ri\e •^ct•k.^ .>t studt-iit touchinii are preferably 
taken in tiiC uj^tru't. ;ir ^Ijc -.I-wm'^-. ..id lu : hr ri.idc U-vel where the Intern has 
been enplo^ud i\ ; :wc ..^...-.w 

in baalj c.-. ' . , , • : ^- provide the Interns 

with 13 units v)r edu. it lo . jom^c-^ j;r lor tt.i .t.tknvi^ complete charge of their class- 
rooms ih Sept t-::bcr . 

Instruct J Jiiai l.al'.ui at wi V i> dc-ii'.nt^d to UiimI la/ i^e the Intern with the 
managerial and clerical, a- vvc?!]' as thv professional, loles of the teacher. 

In tjit; cuuii^f AOik, sticss i.'N placed on niaterials and methodology 
necessary for the tnst yea: tea^h.er intc)*ii st^runars and post -education courses 
Will further devoJop acaJe:!Wc proliuieuwy. Ihe courses are taught by liducation 
Department stall nanb^rh uho alho fuTution as CUP Consultants to the Interns 
during the In-ieivjco Lduv.at*cn vvax. Ihe ni'itructors >tiive to bring educational 
theory and cia^^sro^^n ].;a^*:;^^e into a cio.-^c Juiiictioaal rel at io:jshi]K Ihey emphasize 
practical appliw.itioa ot t])to:> i;,. it^le i-Ki/w;^, s]-]ulat:on and nucro-teachmg 
technique^ uiinr. v ijt o t ipe efoipnent. 

UtiiifMii; the -.IxiiiorJ :;iode! toi -cont rol led ]}racticc ot specific teaching 
skills, micr J-teji.-ii J n.i^ se-..-ions .tr^* -»^hediJied tor e icli Intern periodically through- 
out the Pre- Ser w .ce Lu^i^aii^t: plvisc Uurnu^ the l3r>t wt-ek, a diagnostic video 
tape session tor Cicii i:/ein \tx e .ninutes tea-hiiii^ children) is critiqued 

with the aid oi the (College Ci.-risul taut , Sel f- percept ion and self -evaluation are 
encouraged Later idej t-ipirj-j^ of ::i;ci O'teavliia.k;, se^^Slon^^ are focused on skills 
(motivation, LiUe.-»ni.,ning tevha^qu^-s, etc.; in te-ichmi; oiibject matter (reading, 
mathematics, etc.;. lour ^i; 1 e:*^ b i Ji^ ;'/.;jjn-' -ire schevhiled with each Intern 
during the studor:t teu-hin^^, as . Jg!v^!ents 
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Weekly Sciranar^ during this five week assignment are conducted by College 
Consultants, who also vxsit classrooms at least once a week to observe lessons 
planned and executed by the Interns assigned to their supervision. The College 
Consultant meets regularly with the Resident Teacher (teacher in charge of the 
classroom) to evaluate the progress of the Intern as he gradually assumes responsi- 
bility for managem»3nt am? instruction of the classroom. 

During the final two weeks of the summer course work, the staff is 
augmented by the Resource Teachers for Interns (RT/I*s) who are assigned by the 
cooperating school districts- Each district assigns a master teacher to guide, 
direct, and ass;.;st no more than eight Interns for the entire school year. At this 
time, the RT/I's establish rapport with the Interns in order that a good working 
relationship can be maintained during the year ahead, Juring specified times of 
the final two weeks, each RT/I familiarizes his Interns with policies, philosophies, 
curriculum guldens and ter.tbooks peculiar to his particulai district. 

The Resource Teachers assist the Interns with such representative tasks 
as: arranging bulletin boards, interest centers and learning environment in their 
classrooms: studying the cumulative records of their prospective pupils; and 
preparing lesson plans for the first weeks of school. This workshop is conducted 
on site, at Interns' assigned schools, when practical and feasible. 



ROLE r? THE RESOURCE TEACHER FOR INTERNS 



The Reaourae I'eaoheT for Interns (hT/I) is a UNIQUE featiire of CLIP and 
a keystone in the sucaeas of the proj-pon. 

RT/I*s are carefully chosen by their school districts for their classroom 
expertise. They are master teachers and remain on :he payroll in their school 
systems • They have demonstrated ability to: 

Organize a classroom in a manner that will pe-mit a.11 pupils tc participate 

in meaningful learning activities. 
Utilize research findings related to the cognitive ixid emotional development 

of pupils. 

Diagnose the learning problems of students in the element^iry classroom. 
Prescribe corrective treatment for pupils' learning problems. 
Develop creative and innovative strategies to implement curriculum. 

In addition, they have demonstrated leadership ability to: 

Direct and supervise the activities of inexperienced teacher^*. 

Instruct Intern trainees in methods of teaching eiementavy ^chool subjects. 

Evaluate the performance of persons in training for careers as teachers. 

They attend Seminars conducted by the Education Department staff to 
assist them in understanding the role and function of the Resource Teacher as a 
member of the team responsible for the In-Service training of the Interns. Their 
complex and interacting roles as (1) teacher of tey ^hers, (2) consultant, 
(3) coordinator, are thoroughly explored, RT/I^s aid in the Pre-Service phase 
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when they unite .sixh tlu v; «! r.: r : .li.. -nt, tjio i;l^r t^Vf.i Ae^k:? i>f summer course 
work. Iheir ^^pv^ :.i ! . ; : . ^ :t,,. u.-ksh.-p a..:ivities which assist 

the Intern to nukv ::.;..>.;.... i, .'.wiv.-: ;i..;v,i;er to classroom teacher fully 

responsible foi the 1 1 . ril. ixwd ir.tel loctual environment in 

his assikiued clu^:^i ccjV) . 

Rl-i'- r...rt . . 1 .i:iJ ^^vl;^ ^o :>lu;i ;he Ser.wIiar^ lor Interns that 

are required Jurir.c :|-. i,. ^ i-CLiuLiri; ^cheduieU r.ieetiiigs with the 

College Stat! a: e ;e4a::vj T :• .p. U iiic^al iU.-e ^e:Mi;Mr*5. 

As coor uliitiioi'i , i\ I i ' iv. ^oiupauv Colleiie (-!onMi 1 taut s on observation 
visits and i.chedaie i;ieeti;it;S uith iiuiidiai; Piip.wipals and Interns as the need 
arises. Ihis clo,-\- :v . rJ. ii jt i::,' : .).:iv/i .i: : or> >> e-s-sri^tial m planning growth 
experience;^ loi i^.i^./.. 

io jid •.. t . ..^ ^lOvtl. the liitein touard protessional 

competenLV, pei i.v.^ ! iv-.-Al.-^ ;Ui\.'iviS .iie iiuide to the College Consultants. 

It i> e» ^dtn: rluii . la > »: 0*.;:^ L-.\i.^ei 1 1 se, 1 c^.'Jvier slup ability and psycho- 
logically mature r -^oii.; 1 ; i . ui k- hich:\' dt.s;ra!)ic and riece•^sary qualities of 
the Resouri^e le-icher loi I.it(.i»:^. 
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Ihe .-uc^ e^..- oi t ite J .\ is de[)endetit upoii the direct guidance 

and superv ion oi* i^i;tJ; ijic Sve.Noiir^. c leawhei Ai\d the college Consultant and the 

'Ihe Re>ource ieacher seheduio a: lea^t one-half day weekly with each 
Intern while the Coilei;e Con.-^ullaMi inakoc* ;)erit)dic visitation^ each quarter of 
the school yeai llu? K.^aUui^ Piineipai observe? according to whatever schedule 
is customary uith an>" teaching employee ot the district. 

*Ihe LducatjvUi iJepai tnieiit at CAx^ as^amob tliat the neophyte teacher, on 
his way to becoMng ^ i^a-tor re.j.Iie: , ])ai^>c^ through three stages of development, 
namely: SURVIVAL, SKILLS and Sjk.MI.l^ 

During the - ... guidance and or* supervision by Resource 

Teacher, College Lonsult^int. and Building Principal is to help the Intern create 
a alasei'ctr^: .i^-.r. . - f. ..--tLiC S!!RV1\ \I stage The mam 

thrust of the ;v':..'. • i - : t.>;>--The SKILLS stage. 

In the Spin'.j j^.r^.r, the In-ern • r, i :*.'ji:ed r> a student-^ 

centered j!.;JJr. . the hIk.^.!LG\ ^la;;e 

The ^Jb^ervar ; on (.h'.cK SliOets u.-.ed b> the College Cuiu^ultants are 
considered to be ' •- '-'v- ^'a-* ■ c. Ihey are designed to 

appraise teaching hehav loi and to ^-i^e dircvt :on reward competency in the three 
stages of development '-.ct 1- igtirc.- I, II, !M; pages 3, 4 and 5j" 
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The OBSERVATION CHECK SHEET • FALL QUARTER, focuses on the physical, 
social, emotional and intellectual environment being created by the Intern* It 
is at this time that the Intern establishes himself as the leader in his class* 
room. He is also building professional and ethical relationships with parents, 
staff, and administrators. The CLIP Consultant jheoks olassroom management^ 
lesson planning and the teaching process in general^ believing that these areas 
are basic to the next two stages of teacher development. 

During the WINTER QUARTER, the Consultant continues to expect 
programming, planning, management and control conducive to an excellent learning 
environment. The focus now shifts to a careful observation of the presentation 
of subject matter, particularly in the basic skill areas of reading, mathematics, 
and social studies. At this time, the Intern demonstrates his knowledge and 
understanding of the professional content of the Procedures courses offered in 
the Pre-Service phase. The Consultant expects evidence of pupil learning and 
achievement as well as Intern growth and professional skill. 

If, in the judgment of the College Consultant and the Resource 
Teacher, the Intern has progressed satisfactorily through the SURVIVAL and 
SKILLS stages, he is ready, in the SPRING QUARTER, for the STRATEGY stage of 
teaching. Here the Intern operates from a position of strength and psychological 
wisdom. The main thrust is developing independence and self -discipline of the 
pupil. The classroom becomes a laboratory for learning. There is much evidence 
of individualization of instruction. The Intern also utilizes auxiliary personnel 
and community resources when appropriate and available. 

In actual practice, of course, the three stages of teacher development 
flow into one another and cannot be completely delineated. Some Interns demon- 
strate STRATEGY behaviors during their first months of teachings The R?7l's 
and CLIP Consultants individualize instruction and give guidance to each Intern 
in keeping with his demonstrated potential. The CLIP Consultant meets with 
RT/I, Intern, and Building Principal together and/or separately at approxi- 
mately three week intervals to assess progress and plan for future development. 

Five Seminars are held each quarter and are planned and conducted by 
the College Consultants with the aid of the Resource Teachers. These, too, are 
geared to increasing proficiency in the three stages of teacher devslopment. 
Resource Teachers, psychologists, principals, consultants from the local county 
schools office and community leaders with special talents and competencies^ are 
invited to participate in the Seminars. A portion of each Seminar is devoted to 
small group grade level meetings where Interns demonstrate and share promising 
ideas and practices* Workshops in music, art, science, physical education and 
other subject matter areas, are incorporated into the Seminars. 

♦ • 

Resource Teachers submit Progress Reports and the College Consultants 
evaluate and assign grades to the Interns based upon these reports, classroom 
observation check sheets, and participation in the Seminars. A total of 12 
quarter units of credit is earned during the In-Service phase. 
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ROLE OF THE CLIP CONSULTANT 



CLIP Consultants are faculty members of the California Lutheran 
College Education Department and have teaching functions within the framework of 
the College. During the school year, they conduct regularly scheduled classes 
for the student body of the College who are preparing for teaching careers. 
They also instruct the courses in the Pre-Service Summer phase of the Intern 
program. CLIP Consultants: 

Participate in planning, scheduling and evaluating all CLIP activities 

during the Pre-Service and In-Service phases. 
Serve on the Screening Committees and participate in the selection of 

candidates. 

Provide leadership, materials, resources and personnel for the Intern 

Seminars during Fall, Winter r.nd Spring Quarters. 
Meet with Key Administrators of the districts who are designated as 

liaison persons to CLIP and members of the Advisory Council (ACT); 

these may be group or individual meetings. 
Meet regularly with the P.T/I's from the various districts. Mutual 

problems, successes, and continued planning and evaluation are the 

topics of the meetings. 

Each Consultant is assigned a number of Interns in designated schools 
of participating districts. The Consultant makes regularly scheduled observation 
visits to the assigned Intern classrooms accompanied by the Resource Teacher. 
After the observation, he may meet with the Building Principal, Intern and 
Resource Teacher, together or separately, to evaluate progress and to plan 
further growth experiences for the Intern. The CLASSROOM OBSERVATION CHECK 
SHEETS enable the Consultant to assess rate of progress and to adjuet the "gaoe 
of the in-gut of innovative and creative praotioea by the Reeouroe Teaahev, It 
is at these times, also, that the Consultant sustains the Intern with encourage- 
ment and provides evidence of Intern progress as he moves through the SURVIVAL 
stage and ultimately into the STRATEGY stage of teaching. Each quarter it is 
the responsibility of the Consultant to study the OBSERVATION CHECK SHEETS, 
the PROGRESS REPORTS from the Resource Teachers, the SEMINAR participation of 
the Intern, and to consult with the Building Principal regarding growth toward 
competency. A letter grade is given to each Intern and recorded in the office 
of the Registrar of the College. 

Although it can be seen that the Consultant has teaching, administrative 
and liaison functions, it is his ability to guide the Intern towax*d a profeeaionat 
behavior atyle that is most crucial to his role. 

Even though the Consultant is not an "ivory towered theoretician" 
Chis own classroom teaching experiences are ever present in memory) he knows that 
the teacher without knowledge of the underlying theories of personality develop- 
ment and of the teaching/learning process, remains a mere practitioner, mechanic, 
or technician. The Consultant uses every opportunity to relate the Intern 
Teaoher'a 'proOiSdur&a to the prinoiplea of development and learnings thus establish- 
ing a continuf.l flow from theory to practice to theory. The Consultant's goal 
is to develop a teacher with an analytical, rational and sophisticated approach 
to instructional tasks, one who is able to weld together subjective knowledge 
and interpersonal skills into an effective teaching style. 
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Professional and ethical relationships with pupils, parents, colleagues 
and community are "caught more than taught," and it is probably in his own inter- 
personal relationships with the Interns directly assigned to his supervision that 
the College Consultant demonstrates the degree of professionalism required* 

And, finally, the degree to which the Consultant recognizes his own 
competencies, while at the same time realizing his limitations, influences the 
Intern to a realization that growth toward professional competency is unceasing* 

A career choice at any level in education commits the teacher to a 
lifetime in the pursuit of knowledge of self, of students and instructional strateg 



EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 



Evaluation has been integral to the total program. Only through constant 
appraisal by the Interns themselves, the College staff and Administrators of the 
employing districts has it been possible to supply information necessary for 
program development and refinement. 

Techniques include: 

QUESTIONNAIRES evaluating the effectiveness of College instructors; the 
quality of the course work; the abilities of the Resource Teachers. 
These are submitted by the Interns in training. 

PROGRESS REPORTS submitted by Resource Teachers employed and assigned by 
their school districts to guide, assist and offer direction to the 
Intern Teachers during their school year of Internship* 

OBSERVATION CHECK SHEETS of Intern competency in the classroom, prepared 
and evaluated by the College Consultants each quarter of the school 
year . 

A CUMULATIVE ASSESSMENT OF INTERN COMPETENCY made by the Building Principal 
at the close of the school year. 

The Education Department recognizes the limitations of the Cumulative 
Assessment and revision is in progress. 

In its present form (see Figure IV, page 15) it provides some objective 
evidence to substantiate the observations and progress reports made by the RT/Ps 
and Consultants. 
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CALIFORNIA LUTIiBRAN COLLEGE 
Department of Education 
ASSESSMENT OF TEACHER COMPETENCE 



BIST CCPy AVAMARLE 

FIGURE IV 



Year in Teaching; 1st 2nd 3rd other 
Approximate Age: 



Male Female 

Circle One 
Grade Level: 



Circle One 
20-30 30-40 



40-50 



50+ 



Circle One 



EVALUATOR : 

POSITION OF EVALUATOR: _ 
SCHOOL: 



DISTRICT : 



II 



III< 



IV, 



VI < 



VII, 



VIII < 



IX. 



ERIC 



(COMMENTS MAY BE PLACED ON REVERSE SIDE) 



CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT : 

tbui^etin boards? interest centers; housekeeping; 

room arrangement; ventilation; lighting) 

CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT : 

(rapport with pupils; teacher control; listening^ 
discussion, transition standards; work and study 
habits appropriate to learning situation) 

PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING : 

(daily, weekly and long-range planning; general 
and specific objectives; selection of appropriate 
materials and procedures) 

TEACHING PROCESS : (MATH-READING- SOCIAL STUDIES) 
(Preparation; motivation; objectives evaluated; 
follow-up and related activities; pupil involve- 
ment; use of A-V materials) 

EVIDENCE OF PUPIL A:HIEVEMENT : 

(informal and standardized test results; oral 
reports; written assignments? projects; demon- 
strations) 

IND I V I DUAL I 2ATI ON OF INSTRUCTION : 

(appropriate grouping; assignments appropriate 
to ability and maturity; individual needs met; 
committee work; self -pacing instruction) 

INQUIRY OR DISCOVERY APPROACHES : 

(appropriate questioning techniques; learning 
centers; independent study; pupil initiative 
for learning; environment and climate for 
creativity) 

UTILIZATION OF AUXILIARY PERSONNEL : 

(instructional aides; parent aides; community 
resources; teachers and colleagues; team teaching) 

DEVELOPMENT OF PUPIL LEADERSHIP : 

(opportunities for self -disciplined and respon- 
sible pupil behavior; class* officers; chairmen; 
team leaders) 

PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES ; 

(appearance, poise, enthusiasm; warmth toward 
pupils; emotional and social adjustment) 

PROFESSIONAL CHARACTERISTICS : 

(oral and written communication skills; coopera- 
tion with parents and staff; attitude toward 
supervision; desire for professional progress 
and growth) 
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RATING 

If Not Adequate , please under- 
line in the descriptive analy- 
sis the area of deficiency. 



Highly 
Satis- 
factory 


Satis- 
factory 


Not 
Adequate 


Not 
Applicable 
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ERIC 



SURVflY '^r INTLRN THACHHR COMPETH.VCE 



In May ot i:)-0. i(.9 CUMULAl Uf; ASSIiSSMKNT FORMS OF TEACHER COMPETENCE 
(see Figure IV, pap.e 15j uere disseminated to PRINCIPALS who were supervising 
1969-70 Interns and CLIP .graduates, June 196: to May 19T0. 

One hundred i if ty -three evaluations were completed by the supervising 
principals and returned to CLC by June 1, 1970 The following statistics are 
the results of that survey: 

1969-70 1968-69 1967-68 Total 
Interns Interns Interns Interns 



I. STRATLGY Stage 
Raw Score SS-i03 



4S 



56 9 



50.0% 



42.5% 



II. STRArHGV-SKlLLS Sta.'.e 
Raw Scoi e 73 -S4 



40.0 



31.2% 



28 . 7% 



III. SKILLS Staae 

Raw Score 60- "4 



30 ro 



20 0% 18.7% 24 7% 



iV. SKILLS-SURVIVAL Stajie 
Raw Scox e 4b-39 



4 i' 



1 S% 



00% 



2.6% 



V. SURVIVAL Stage 
Raw Score -43 



1 31 



1 .5 



0.0 



1.3? 



71.2'u of CLIF giaduates were evaluated as performing in some degree of the 
srK.\THUY stage (Total Interns I and II above). 

95 9% of CLIP graduates were evaluated as performing m some degree of the 
SlR.-\IbG\ and/01 SKILLS Stage (Total Interns 1, II and III above). 

56 0% of CLIP graduates were evaluated as j-erformmg in some degree of the 
SKILLS stage (Total Interns II, III and IV). 

3.9-0 of CLIP graduates were evaluated as performing in some degree of the 
SURVIVAL stage (Total Interns IV and V) . 

Many principals submitted additional subjective comments regarding the 
STRATEGY stage teachers: 

Great eripathj ;'^/» jhi:.'J.i'i^r, - eXjelLent teaoher'. 
Many outata^diKj: id^js ii> h<3lp the tew^: \j)opk Dell. 
A ax'edzt to yc-.-.i' Col''<:ije And the t-t*^,fesiiio>^i.. 

Shows tr'e'^,endju<s ji^yjih - ,i vevij j^rpeientj inuyinuttoe teaaher, 
A dediaated tau^hat'. 
She i3 tops' 

Consistent'. 'J ^^'.ui ui'i^j. ..• '^SdVi^v": >;:a-i Ljei-.eni . 
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Exaellent aontrol, extr^emty imaginative, enthusiastic, ^y^-^'n positive, 

A pteasu^'e to hav3 her ok ^rj staff. 

Desirable addition to any staff, 

A future education leader and writer. 

Send me a few more like her I 

She 's great: 

Master performance - outstanding! 

A tremendous teacher in every respect. 

Best first year teacher I have ever had - a credit to oiiT school, your 
training program, the entire field of education. 

Of the 3.9"i. reported as still performing at some degree of the SURVIVAL 
stage, the follovcing additional subjective comments were submitted by their 
principals: 

Has improved - will become a good teacher. 
Has come a long way - has become a good first year teacher. 
Has met the challenge of a difficult group - wilt be a good teacher capable 
of self-analysis. 

Children lack maturity - seriously doubt whether some of them belong in 

school yet, 
Making an effort to improve in all areas. 
Much potential - will likely become a superior teacher. 

On the basis of this informal study, it would appear that approximately 
95,9% of CLIP graduates are evaluated by their Building Principals as being highly 
successful professional teachers 



In an additional effort to validate the success of the California Lutheran 



Intern Program in Ventura County, a participating district made a similar survey 
of a number of their first, second and third year teachers who had received the 
traditional program of teacher education, either at California Lutheran College, 
or at neighboring educational institutions- All evaluations of both CLIP and 
CONTROL teachers were made by Building Principals in the schools of the partici- 
pating district. 

A comparison was made between 36 CLIP teachers and 34 CONTROL teachers 
in the same school district. Both groups were in their first, second or third 
year of teaching. The breakdown by grade level was as follows: 



CLIP 



GRADE LEVEL 



CONTROL 



5 



Kindergarten 



6 



20 



Primary (Ist, 2nd, 3rd) 



18 



9 Intermediate (4th, Sth, 6th) 



8 



0 



E.M.R. 



2 
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COMPARISON A 
ASSESSMENT OF TEACHER COMPETENCE 
CLIP and CONTROL 





CLIP 

1st, 2nd, 3rd Yr. 
Intern/Teachers 
36 


CONTROL 
1st, 2nd, 3rd Yr. 
Teachers 
34 


I. STRATEGY (Raw score 8 5-1 OS) 




55.5% 


38.0% 


II. STRATEGY-SKILLS (Raw score 75-84) 




25.0% 


29.4% 


III. SKILLS (Raw score 60-74) 




13.8% 


14.7% 


IV. SKILLS-SURVIVAL (Raw score 46-59) 




2.7% 


2.8% 


V. SURVIVAL (Raw score -45) 




2.7% 


14.7% 




CLIP 

1st, 2nd, 3rd Yr. 
Intern/ Teachers 


CONTROL 
1st, 2nd, 3rd Yr. 
Teachers 


Some degree of STRATEGY (I + II) 




80.5% 


67.4% 


Some degree of SURVIVAL (IV + V) 




5.4% 


17.5% 


STRATEGY and SKILLS (I ♦ II ♦ III) 




94.3% 


82.1% 



A further comparison was made between 16 CLIP Intern/Teachers at the end 
of their first year of teaching and 20 CONTROL teachers at the end of their first 
teaching year. The breakdown by grade level was as follows: 

CLIP GRADE LEVEL CONTROL 



1 Kindergarten 3 

U Primary (1st, 2nd, 3rd) 11 
4 Intermediate (4th, 5th, 6th) 6 
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COMPARISON B 
ASSESSMENT OF TEACHER COMPETENCE 
CLIP and CONTROL 





rt TO 

l*L ir 

1st, 2nd, 3rd Yr. 
16 


UUiV 1 KUL 

1st, 2nd, 3rd Yr. 
20 


I. STRATEGY (Raw score 85-105) 


81.2% 


40.0% 


II. STRATEGY-SKILLS CRaw score 75-84) 


6.2% 


30.0% 


III. SKILLS (Raw score 60-74) 


12.5% 


15.0% 


IV. SKILLS-SURVIVAL (Raw score 46-59) 


0.0% 


0.0% 


V. SURVIVAL (Raw score -45) 


0.0% 


15.0% 




CLIP 
1st Year Interns 


CONTROL 
1st Year Teachers 


Some degree of STRATEGY (I * II) 


87.4% 


70.0% 


Some degree of SURVIVAL (IV ♦ V) 


0.0% 


15.0% 


STRATEGY and SKILLS (I + II ♦ III) 


99.9% 


85.0% 



In COMPARISON A, 94.3% of CLIP graduates were considered to be highly 
skillful teachers as opposed to 82.1% of CONTROL teachers. The median raw score 
for CLIP teachers was 90. The median raw score for CONTROL teachers was 80. 

In COMPARISON B, 99.9% of CLIP Intern Teachers (first year) were 
considered to be highly skillful while 85% of CONTROL first year teachers were 
evaluated as highly skillful by their principals. 

In both surveys, the high degree of SURVIVAL stage of teaching in the 
CONTROL group (17.5% in Comparison A; 15% in Comparison B) may have some signifi- 
cance in evaluating the effectiveness of traditional teacher education programs 
as compared with the low levels of SURVIVAL stage teaching in CLIP (5.4% in 
Comparison A; 0% in Comparison B) . 

Additional surveys in the cooperating school districts are needed to 
verify the tentative conclusions of the above study. 
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l!iiM\N HUM JONb L^\Mrv'M.\i 



Ihe saww.t;>' v)i ii\e prourani and the e\..tillcr.v ot the l^^a^hej pioduct 
are predicatvwi up'jn the cooper^atjj^e effort oi tlie viisTro-ct personnel and the 
CLIP Stan, jisiriwis fo;.tjit and recommend suiiabit* wunJidales to the ilLIP 
Director !hv- tiavlit.^nal aJ\e/i.ary relatxonilup l^erween tta^ihfi education 
institutions mid >cnooI Jiv:ri>.ts, sometimer. v*)utl;ned m litciature, is t^lmunated 
in favoi of a pai t n er s hi p relation in the training and education of teachers 

Inv .>u i t:»;u . iiL* wom:.;) ttccb, composed of representatives frui:i the s^^hooi 
distrKt^ a.s '.veil u> «'!ir htat'f, asi>es5 the p^vvlioiov;ical suitability to teaching 
of the pi-v^'-pn^^ I iv V Inurn Only those canJidatc^ ;\ho di>pla^v .\ hig\i dcgice ot 
warmtii, ruppon iud ^.^'^^JlionuI health axe selected. v :j und 

. n.^ . Ox. ' . al su.taDiiity to teu^^hUiC ^ontinut-.- to bijr assessed through 
informal .iiid ioj.;:ai :.ic.i>ai*j> throughout the t i t tev-n-::;ont h pyu^iam I lie Minnesota 
Teacher \ti;t.iuc 1;;-. Liito. ^» iM'lAl; is administcicd An .:ilorf:;aI Learning Style 
test IS >t;i 1 -ad:n;aA^iCi eu und aelt -evaluated . Ke^jaiai 1^ .-scheduled video tapmgs 
of micio-tfachij*^^ .11 c analyzed by the Interjis, uidtU b_s ihu CLIP Consultants. 

Other cxpv-:" : c^- it'-.i.;.Mc'J t oi ^cl f -percept ion» .-cl t -•.■\ ai;*at .ijul .^ci t -di Scovery 
are: 

lestb ot lat.ciii'.' .y.:n basic skills lii leading, Mat henial i^ s and laiii;uage 

(l>oth inioi ::ial and >tandaid J 'ed tests are administered j 
l)emon>trat uni lessons, prepared by Intern tiainees, m basic suject^ 

durini^ tlie I'l e-.^erv xcc i>ummer phase. 
Preiveiitat liir*^ of :nethoJ> and materials used *n t!\e Interns* clas>rooms, at 

Semuiars duiing tlie teaching year 

lu the Prc'Service :.ummei courses, in:>tructurs integiate the following 
topics with ba>i. bu^je.t matter areas: 

Child growth and development as applied to Interns' f;rade level 

The pioble;;u^ oi d .i;^.taged learners 

Cultural a:;a t^thnic difieiences in r-inoi i t; uhildicr* 

Lthiwai I eiat lonship - with pupxis, paients. colleagues and Lom:iiunity 

UiC Sen.inai s dur la^ the teaching \ ear aitf j I so used tu irjpio\v thv 
Interns' knouiediie of his students Psychol o,t:ists and community i elation.-, experts 
are invited to lecture and to conduct workshops in the above and related areas 

Concern Mth the aftcctxve domain of huii^an dtn clopn:crit i.^ t-vt-r pi csent- 
The model l^ de-i^-jieJ to piotect the children in the classroom Supt^r \ iMon by 
RT/1, Building IriiWipai and the College Consul taf:t , };uarantee> an emotional climate 
conducive to maintaining and improving self-concept. Ihe Intern learns to appreci- 
ate the social Hi:.iit:u .Jiich the student in the viaS'^room rt-tlects kapj'oit and 
empathy with the chjldien in the classroom aie cs^*nnul at all '-.t.j^^e^ ot teacher 
development . 
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liic Fo»t >Se*\ i(.e iummer courses m EducatioauA. I's.. vhoioii; aiU fin J osui.Tui .1 
una iol<;>;u.al Fou-idat lotl^ give the theoretical underpinnings iw.. y a 
complete iuiterstanding of the complex interactions among teacher per son*! if / , 
learning theory, teaching niethcd and student response. 

The Resouice Teachers for Interns (RT/I's), appointed the h^l.-.-.^i 
distiiwt to guide and direct Intern teaching activity, possess sensitivit; wull 
as leaJeiship In addition to coaaanding the respect of the Interns for then 
proi'essionaiism, they are able to generate empathy and trust Ihey ux u .»bic to 
fulfill both their liaison function and their "coaching'* function because of 
their expertise in human relations. 

The College Consultant must also be a perceptive human being, »t:::>itiied 
*o the psychological and emotional needs of the Intarns a? well a* xu lavif 
strengths and weaknesses m methodology and pedagogy The CLIP Super.- isoi utitir* 
serveb as confidante and counselor as well as consulta.it. The fact that the 
College Consultants (or CLIP Supervisors) teach and demonstrate the basic skills 
subjects in the Pre-Service phase, seems to be a unifying factor in the program 
The Consultant is able to observe the potentialities of each Intern during the 
Pre-Seivice phase, and to encourage and reinforce growth in teaching competency 
and psvchological maturity throughout the In-Service year- 

Buitdinit Prinoipaia^ ■ Eeeoni^Oii Teaoher*s and College Consultants ij..-k 
jlcaa j..jpet>ation to yive individualised attention and inetmuaticn zo each Inte/'K 
at eujh atuLje of development. 

In conclusion, it is noteworthy that each group of Intern^ develops 
an "esprit de corps" in the Pre-Service phase that carries through to graduation 
from the program The older Interns lend stability and wisdom The younger 
Interns contribute spontaneity and enthusiasm. They sustain and encourage each 
other in difficult times They applaud and reinforce each other's successes 
In their common pursuit of excellence in teaching, they rediscover their common 
humanity 

'ihis strand of HUMAN RELATIONS woven into the woof and warp of teacher 
education programs may insure the victory in the race between "education and 
catastrophe " 



Prepared and Untten By: Dr Allen 0. Leland 

Mrs. Hilda L. Harder 
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